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SKETCHES OF FRIENDS. but the Carribbees resisted the advance of 


Historical, Biographical and Anecdotal, 
(Jontiuued from pa.e 829, vol. 26 ) 

The almost universal testimony of those 
primitive Friends who have left Journals of 
their travels in this country is,—as respects 
the love of the Indians for the Quakers,— 
similar to that recorded by Chalkley. The 
journal of Jonathan Dickenson, of Philadel- 
phia, however, is an exception. In it we 
read, that “ on the 23d day of the 6th month, 
called August, 1696,” he and a few other 
Friends “set satkfrom Port Royal, Jamaica, 
being bound for Pennsylvania.” On the 23d 
of the following month, the vessel was wrecked 
off the coast of Florida. The few passengers 
and crew reached the land in safety, but, as 
will appear below, they suffered much from 
the treatment of the natives, whom Jonathan 
Dickenson calls “ men eaters.” It must be 
remembered that the name of Penn had not 
reached the Carribbees of Florida. From a 
very early period, their country had been 
overrun by the Spaniards under De Soto, and 
the French under Laudonniere. The former 
penetrated nearly one thousand miles into the 
interior, conquering the Indians as they pro- 
ceeded. Subsequently, the French founded 
a colony on the site of Pensacola, which, how- 

































































ever, was broken up by the Spaniards, who 
claimed the country, and bloody wars neces- 
sarily ensued. The intercourse between the 
Spaniards and the natives was at first friendly, 


De Soto’s small army into their country. It 
is said that during the first battle between 
them, 2000 Indians and 100 Spaniards were 
slain. No marvel is it that under these cir- 
cumstances the natives regarded the “pale 
faces” as enemies. These Indians, it is as- 
serted by credible historians, “devoured the 
flesh of their enemies with great avidity.” 
With these remarks we shall let Jonathan 
Dickenson speak f»r himself. 

The journal relates: “We rejoiced at this our 
preservation from the raging seas, but at the 
same instant feared the sad consequences that 
followed ; yet having hopes still, we got our 
sick and lame on shore, also our provisions, 
with spars and sales to make a tent. I went 
with one Negro to view the land, and seek the 
most convenient place for that purpose; but 
the wilderness country looked very dismal, 
having no trees, but only sand hills covered 
with shrubbery palmetto, the stalks of which 
were prickly, so that there was no walking 
amongst them. I at last espied a place al- 
most a furlong within the beach, being a bot- 
tom, to which I with my Negro soon cut a 
passage, but the storm and rain continued. 
Thither I got my wife and sick child, who was 
but six months and twelve days old; also 
Robert Barrow, an aged man who had been 
sick five or six months; our master, who 
some days before had broke his leg; and my 
Kinsman, Benjamin Allen, who had been very 
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ill with a violent fever for most part of the 
Voyage. These with others we got to the 
place, under the shelter of some few bushes, 
which broke off the wind, but kept none of 
the rain from them, but I got a fire made, 
and the rest of our people were getting the 
provisions ashore; but our chests, trunks and 
cloathing were all very wet and cold. 

“ About the eighth or ninth hour came two 
Indian men (almost naked) from the south- 
ward, running fiercely and foaming at the 
mouth. having no weapons but their knives, 
and forthwith not making any stop, violently 
seized the two first men they met with, who 
were carrying corn from the vessel to the top 
of the bank where 1 stood to receive it, and 
put itinto a cask. They used them not ill, 
as the men resisted not; bnt taking them 
under the arm brought them towards me. 
Their countenances were furious and bloody. 
They had their hair tied in a roll behind, in 
which stuck two bones, shaped one like a 
broad arrow, the other a spear-head ; and the 
rest of our men coming from the vessell asked 
me what they should do? Whether they 
should get their guns to kill these two? But 
I persuaded them otherwise, and desired them 
to be quiet, showing their inability to defend 
us from what would follow, but to put our 
trust in the Lord, who was able to defend to 
the utmost. I then walked towards the place 
where our sick and lame were (the two In- 
dian m2n following me) and told them the In- 
dians were come and coming upon us; and 
whilst the two Indians stood with a wild, fu- 
rious countenance looking upon us, I thought 
within myself to give them some tobacco and 
pipes, which they greedily snatched from me, 
and making a snuffing noise like a wild beast, 
turned their backs on us and ranaway. We 
communed together, and considered our con- 
dition, being among a barbarous people, such 
as were generally accounted Men Eaters, and 
believed these two were gone to alarm their 
people. 

“We sat ourselves down, expecting cruelty 
and hard death, except it should please the 
Almighty God to work wonderfully for our 
deliverance. In this deep concernment some 
of us were not left without hopes; blessed be 
the name of the Lord in whom we trusted. 
Within two or three hours after the departure 
of the two Indians, some of our people being 
near the beach or strand returned and said 
the Indians were coming in a great number, 
all runping andshouting. Accordingly their 
Cassekey (for so they called their King) with 
about thirty more came down to us in a fu- 
rious manner, having a dismal aspect and 
foaming at the mouth. Their weapons were 
large Spanish knives, except their Cassekey’s, 
who had a bayonet that belonged to the Mas- 


ter of our vessell. We sitting on our chests, 
boxes and trunks, and some on the ground, 
the Indians surrounded us, but we stirred nor 
moved not, but sat all, or most of us very 
calm, and some of us in a good frame of spirit, 
being freely given up to the will of God. 
“Whilst we were thus sitting as a people 
almost unconcerned, these bloody-minded 
creatures placed themselves each behind one, 
kicking and throwing away the bushes that 
were nigh with their feet. The Cassekey had 
placed himself behind me, standing on the 
chest which I sat upon; and they all had 
their arms extended with their knives in their 
hands, ready to execute their bloody design, 
some taking hold of us by the heads, with 
their knees set upon our shoulders, and in 
this posture they seemed to wait for the Cas- 
sekey to begin. They were high in words 
which we understood not ; but on a sudden it 
pleased the Lord to work wonderfully for our 
preservation ; and instantly all these Savage 
men were struck dumb and like men amazed 
for the space of a quarter of an hour, in which 
time their countenances fell, and they looked 
like another people. They then quitted the 
places they had taken behind us, and came in 
amongst us—requiring to have all our chests, 
trunks and"boxes unlocked, which being done, 
they divided all that was in them. Our 
money the Cassekey took to himself, privately 
hiding it in the bushes. Then they went to 
pulling off our clothes, leaving each of us only 
a pair of breeches or an old coat, except my 
wife and child, Robert Barrow and our Mas- 
ter, from whom they took but little that day. 
We perceived that the Cassekey’s heart was 
tendered towards us, for he kept mostly with 
us, and did the remaining part of that day 
keep off the petty robbers, which would have 
had our few rags from us. Some time before 
night we had a shower of rain, on which the 
Cassekey made signs for us to build some 
shelter, whereupon we got our tent up, and 
some leaves to lie upon. The Cassekey then 
went down to the waterside amongst his peo- 
ple, and returned with three old coats that 
were wet and torn, which he gave us, one 
whereof I had. He laid in,our tent upon his 
chests, and about midnight we heard a com- 
pany of Indians coming from the vessell 
toward us, making terrible shouts, and com- 
ing fiercely up to the tent: but the Cassekey 
called to them, which caused them to stand. 
It seemed they had killed a hog and brought 
him, so the Cassekey asked us if we would eat 
the hog? Solomon Cresson (who could speak 
Spanish), by our desire answered him that we 
used not to eat at that time of night, where- 
upon they threw the hog down before the 
tent, and went away. They wentshouting to 
the sea shore, where there were some hun- 
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dreds of them revelling about our wreck.” 

The above is but one of the many deliver- 
ances recorded in the journal of Jonathan 
Dickenson. He and his friends were finally 
conducted by these savages to St. Augustine, 
and from thence were sent to Carolina under 
an escort provided by the Governor of Augus- 
tine. From thence they journeyed to Charles- 
ton, from which place they set sail for Phila- 
delphia, “on the 18th of the First month, 
called March, 1697,” arriving safely there 
after a passage of fourteen days. 

Thomas Chalkley narrates in his journal 
the following circumstance, which he says 
was told him by his friend Jonathan Dicken- 
son. While he (Dickenson) was at Port 
Royal, he dined on one occasion with a com- 
any, among whom were two young men. 

hey argued that “ earthquakes and all other 
things come by nature, and denied a super- 
natural power or deity. Some of the com- 
pany left the table shocked at such ‘ wicked 
discourse.’ At the same time the earth shook 
and trembled violently, as though astonished 
at such treason against its Sovereign and 
Creator. Some ran in one direction and some 
in another, but Jonathan and the two young 
men remained in the room. It was then that 
the hand of God smote these two young men, 
and they fell down. Jonathan laid one ona 
bed and the other on a couch, and they never 
spoke more, but died soon after.” Jonathan 
Dickenson is an estimable man, “on whose 


fidelity and veracity those who have any 
knowledge of him will readily rely, without 


suspecting fallacy.” This was the testimony 
of his Friends concerning him, and, that their 
testimony is true, we cannot doubt. He died 
in 1722. 
(To be continued.) 
—— —+~ew 
Kor Friends’ Intelligencer.. 
CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 


The present generation is one of inquiry, 
research and investigation. Observation and 
experience daily prove that many important 
discoveries have been made which have added 
to the comfort of the human family, and ad- 
vanced their temporal interests. While we 
are enjoying the benefits arising from these 
favors, let us not neglect to examine and re- 
examine the subject of Capital Punishment 
by that “light that makes manifest,” in order 
to see if there cannot be an abolition of this 
barbarous practice, which is so adverse to the 
precepts and example of the blessed Jesus and 
his immediate followers. 

As the law now stands, if one person wil- 
fully takes the life of another, it is considered, 
as it should be, a criminal act; but at the 
same time it justifies taking the life of the 
aggressor. Is not the second act of destroying 
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life, equally with the first, a direct violation 
of the second commandment, “ Thou shalt not 
kill?” If otherwise understood, then of course 
other commandments may convey the same 
ambiguous and indefinite meaning. The act 
of stealing, of bearing false witness against a 
neighbor, &c., might be considered criminal 
in some cases and right in others ; when every 
impartial and unprejudiced mind, upon de- 
liberate reflection, must clearly see that these 
several commandments are equally enjoined 
upon all, without reserve or distinction. 

Although Capital Punishment may be tol- 
erated by the laws of the land, yet it is no 
less criminal in the sight of Him whom the 
prophet said had weighed the mountains in 
scales and the hills in a balance, and who will, 
in His own appointed time, weigh the good 
and evil deeds of all in the unerring balance 
of impartial justice ; and in the day when the 
Lord calls from works to rewards, blessed 
are they who have kept the commandments, 
whose hands are not defiled with blood, nor 
their fingers with iniquity. 

Jesus, in his:sermon on the Mount, thus 
testified: “It hath been said, an eye for an 
eye and a tooth for a tooth: but I say unto 
you, resist not evil”—that is, ye shall not re- 
turn evil for evil, but overcome evil with 
good, Here, again, we discover that the cus- 
tom above alluded to is emphatically forbid- 
den by divine authority. And when he was 
betrayed, and about to suffer an ignominious 
death at the hands of the wicked Jews, he set 
the holy example of returning “good for evil,” 
and sealed it with his blood, while his prayer 
was, “Father, forgive them, for they know 
not what they do.” 

Shall we now, in the nineteenth century, 
having the records of the New Testament, 
and with the high profession that abounds in 
the world of being the followers of Christ, so 
far disregard his holy precepts and example 
and the individual convictions of Christian 
duty, as to continue a practice so repugnant 
to the nature and spirit of the gospel? The 
custom was tolerated under the dispensation 
of the law of carnal ordinances and sacrifices, 
but that law was abrogated and fulfilled in 
Christ more than eighteen hundred years ago. 

Did Governments so far recognise the sa- 
credness of human life as not to infringe upon 
the rights of Him who alone can give it, and 
whose exclusive privilege it is to call His own 
from time to eternity, I apprehend there 
would be far fewer cases of wilful murder 
than now occur. 

There can be no doubt that Capital Punish- 
ment has a direct tendency to harden the 
hearts of the people, and to increase, rather 
than to diminish, crime; for the more we be- 
come familiar with evil of any kind, the more 
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liable we are to be led into forbidden paths 
by the evil example of others. Were minis- 
ters of the Gospel, and others who are con- 
vinced of its injurious effecta, honestly con- 


cerned to bear public testimony against it, I 


believe we should soon realize an important 


reformation in the state of society. 


Should an individual so far abuse his right | 
of freedom as wilfully to take the life of an-| 


Orogz Acency, Nes., 2d mo. 9th, 1870. 

Esteemed friend Sarah Hoopes :—Thy kind 
letter of First month 7th came to hand a few 
days since. 

It is cheering to those whose duty it is to 
labor among these poor and outraged people, 
to know and feel that their friends ip the Kast 
are deeply interested and earnestly laboring 


in the same good cause. The sympathies of 


other, it would be but just that he should be | those whose generosity the Indians have not 
deprived of liberty—should labor for his own | failed to recognize and appreciate, have not 
support, and learn obedience from the things | been misplaced. 


which he might suffer. With opportunity for | 


Years of continued outrage and wrong had 


calm reflection, as in the cool of the day the | | SO imbued the minds of these children of the 


judgments of the Lord might so rest upon 
him, that he would have to cry out in secret, 
as did Cain, “ My punishment is greater than 
I can bear.” 

And surely a reformation so desirable 
would better qualify us to become instru- 
mental in the Divine hand, in the civilization 
of the poor Indians of our country. Precept 
without example is like faith without works, 
—dead, and of no avail. 

Let us first cast the beam out of our own 
eye, that we may see more clearly to cast the 
mote out of our brother’s eye. 


D. E. Gerow, 
Fairfield Co., Conn., 2d mo. 14, 1870. 





GOSPEL MINISTRY. 


“ There is such a thing as a very small gift 
in a great many words, and there is such a 
thing as a large gift in a very few words. 
We do not want an eloquent ministry,—we 
do not want a flowery ministry; we want a 
baptizing ministry! A ministry that will 
break a hard heart and heal a wounded one. 
A ministry that will lead us to the fountain, 
and leave us there. Keep close to the meet- 
ings of God’s people,—wait diligently at them, 
—to feel the Heavenly life in your, hearts. 
Look for that more than words in ministry, 
and you will profit much. Above all, look 
.to the Lord; put despise not instruments, 
man or woman, young or old, rich or poor, 
learned or unlearned.”—Moral Almanac. 





Matt. xxiii. 37—It is remarkable that 
there is no allusion to the common fowl in 
the Old Testament, and only three times in 
the New: the hen and chickens only in one 
place, and cock-crowing on two occasions. 
Poultry is now, and probably was then, very 
abundant in Palestine; they and their eggs 
answer the place of meat for most meals. 
‘They swarm around every door, share in the 
food of their possessors, are at home among 
the children in every room, roost over head 
at night, and call up the ‘sleepers at early 
dawn. 


wilderness with a distrust of the pale-faces, 
that it seemed difficult at first for them to 
realize that the kindness of their unknown 
friends was entirely disinterested. They could 
hardly believe that white people could be 
found who had such love for the red men 
as these gifts of clothing gave evidence of. 

Doubtless the warm-hearted women who 
constitute the Indian Aid Associations realize 
that it is a blessed thing to give; but these 
poor Indians have learned that to them it is 
a very great blessing to receive. The dis- 
tressed poor feel that they have been blessed 
by Waconda, the Great Spirit, whose unseen 
hand has clothed them as they were never 
blessed before. 

The little children, with quiet wonder, feel 
their soft, warm clothing, and while thinking 
of that far distant Eastern land—the land of 
Penu—regard it and their friends there with, 
perhaps, the same feelings of wonder with 
which they have been wont to regard the far 
off Spirit land and its blessed inhabitants. 
I think that I can truthfully say, that while 
many of the oldest and poorest of our people 
have been made comparatively comfortable, 
and a large number of children have been 
clothed, we feel that we also have derived 
comfort from the distribution of these stores, 
and that our hands have received strength 
through the increased confidence which the 
Indians feel in us. Knowing as I do, that 
the Indians under my care feel very grateful 
and thankful for the aid which Friends have 
extended to them, I but express their senti- 
ments and wishes in communicating to thee 
their gratitude and thanktulness. 

With the commencement of next month, I 
propose opening a school. We will need 
books, slates and charts, and for these we 
must depend on the munificence of our friends, 
as the Government does nothing towards fur- 
nishing them. 

At present my plan is to establish a day- 
school, and continue it for such a length of 
time as will determine what Indian appropri- 
ations Congress may see fit to make tor the 
fiscal year commencing Sixth month 30th, 
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after which time I trust way may open for 
the erection of proper buildings, and the es- 
tablishment of what is of most importance in 
such a work as this, a mission or industrial 
school. 

With what we have already accomplished, 
and a hopeful future in view, I think our 
prospects decidedly encouraging. 

Thy friend, Avprert L. GREEN. 
mnanseeiitiligiiitin 
From The Home Life in the Light of ite Divine Idea. 
THE NURTURE OF THE LORD. 
BY JAMES BALDWIN BROWN. 
(Continued from page $23, vol. 26) 

I have dwelt at length on what seems to 
me to be the first step in all true education, 
the starting point of the higher life. The 
next step concerns the conscious relationship 
of the young child to Christ, the mystery of 
its moral nature, the experience of transgres- 
sion, and its fruits, in an altered relation to 
the Father of Spirits, to man, and to the 
world. How, in a well-ordered Christian 
home, shall the parent deal with the question 
of sin? And here, as ever, the true course 
seems to be between two pernicious extremes. 
Let it alone, some say ; why trouble the child 
with dark fancies, and teach it to see some 
dreadful evil in its little innocent half-con- 
scious words and works? There is a school 
of philosophic religionists who would have us 
deal lightly with this whole question of sin. 
They believe men are made ten times worse 
than they would otherwise be, by being tor- 
mented about their sins by the priests. Let 
them alone to the teaching of experience, 
they say; the burnt child dreads the fire; 
they will learn in time that the pleasure is 
not worth the pain, and live sober, peaceful 
and sensible lives. This teaching of the 
priest, we are_told, wakens a spirit of de- 
fiance ; men sin the harder for it, and a bitter 
malignant temper gets possession of them. 
Treat transgression as havingits origin mainly 
in ignorance, use wise discipline, sharp, if need 
be, to correct it; but be very careful not to 
cloud the bright heaven of a young child’s 
life, by gloomy pictures of its moral con- 
dition and relations with the Supreme. 

Thus one school argues. There are those, 
on the other hand, who think that the picture 
can hardly be painted black enough. They 
would have us impress upon the child a very 
vivid and terrible conviction of its sinful 
state, and of its peril if cut off, under the idea 
of driving it to Christ in the extremity of its 
agony, that it might be timely sheltered with- 
in His fold. Some of us have seen much of 
this method, and have marked its results. 
The child, being already within the fold of 
the Good Shepherd (and we may presume 
that those whom He gathered in His arms 


are not excluded from His fold), is in grave 
danger of being driven out of it again, by 
these terrible pictures of its condition, danger 
and possible doom. “Teach them that they 
are sinners,—teach them that they are sin- 
ners,—teach them that they are sinners,” re- 
iterated a venerable and experienced minister 
once, as the first, second and third head of a 
Christian education. And he had written a 
book on “ Persuasives to Early Piety.” 

But I hoid more with him than with the 
opposite party after all; if you understand, 
as I think he did not understand, what the 
teaching means. You see the difference be- 
tween teaching a child as a first lesson that 
he is a sinner, and watching earnestly for the 
fit occasion to unfold to him the nature and 
tendencies of that evil, the consciousness of 
which has become already developed within. 
We would keep the cloud out of the clear 
heaven of their young lives giadly enough, 
but, alas! the devil is too busy. The cloud 
will gather, and wll burst in a tempest, if we 
have not found the conductors which will 
carry its malign fire harmlessly away. We 
cannot afford to make light of transgression. 
There is that within the child which cannot. 
make light of it. We may as well watch 
quietly a tumor gathering on his body, which 
will cripple him for life. Grapple with the 
thing we must, and with the reality of the 
thing. The fang is venemous, and unless we 
can neutralize the poison, the wound is death. 

I think that I would not yield to the 
sternest theologian of the sternest school, in 
the firmness with which I hold two articles of 
his creed, that all that is good is of God, on 
the one hand, and that sin is the universal, 
deadly, damning mischief in man, on the 
other. Deal with it you must, and early; 
but again I plead, deal with it as the fellow- 
helper with God, watching His workings and 
interpreting them to the child. You have 
not to teach the child that he is a sinner; 
God has to teach it, and you have to watch 
His method and come in to His aid. Ifa young 
child, whose consciousness is but feebly cog- 
nizant of the mingled elements of which it is 
composed, be diligently taught to repeat that 
he is a sinner, and that God hates sin and 
must punish sin, then, as the intelligence de- 
velops, there can be but one result,—the child 
will grow up inevitably into distrust, and 
even dread of God. ‘ o 3 

Everything depends on the first image 
which gets possession of the spirit, the first 
thought that lodges there. Is it to be Christ 
or sin? Let us watch God’s method. If a 
child has been taught to recognize a light 
within, and has learnt that that light is 
Christ, and that Christ is love, the time will 
come, and come soon, when it will become 
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conscious of a darkness—of something which 
does not love the light, and will not face the 
light—which stirs up a conflict and makes a 
confusion within—which fills the soul with 
pain, and sets it out of tune with life and with 
the world. Those are the seasons which a 
wise parent will watch for, to educate the con- 
sciousness of sin. ‘There is an experience 
within, a work of God, which needs interpret- 
ing—a mystery, which the young soul is in- 
competent to solve. Words, then, have mean- 
ings. Sin, transgression, rebellion—yes, the 
soul knows full well what they mean. It 
longs to have them explained. It is ready to 
hear whence they spring, whom they wrong, 
and how they may be mastered and destroyed. 
Knowing Christ as the inner light, the first 
and chief Friend, the child is ready to har- 
bor the thought of the grief with which sin 
afflicts Him, and to clasp the helping hand 
which He holds forth, that it may be saved. 
Let the field of the child’s consciousness be 
bright with the light of the living Word, and 
every outburst of selfish greed or passion will 
show itself against that background black as 
night.. 

Ah! would we but study and follow the meth- 
ods of God! Would we but wait until we see 
that He is teaching, and then help, as far as 
we may, these little ones to understand the 
lessons which He is impressing on their 
hearts. 

The next step concerns the child and the 
written word. Alas! what a weary task-book 
the Bible is made in many an otherwise genial 
Christian home! When I see how all its di- 
viner meanings are murdered, as children are 
taught to spell out of it, or trained to stand an 
examination in its facts and doctrines, in fur- 
therance of what is understood to be “ the re- 
ligious element in education,—and if the an- 
gels are ever present as “the religious ele- 
ment” is being infused in schools, one would 
like to know what they think of it—I am 
again filled with amazement at the cordial 
faith in the Bible which survives the process. 
Though, if any are curious to discover the 
hot-bed which forces, if not the root which 
generates, the most malignant unbelief, he 
inay find it in what passes among us as the 
recognized process of religious education. 

And the Bible suffers under this process in 
two ways. Its history is dealt with as if it 
were not history; and its truth as if it were 
dead and not vital truth. Its history gets 
studied mainly for its moral lessons, and the 
historic interest fades out of it. Surely it is 
more full of moral lessons than any history in 
the world; but this depends on the moral ful- 
ness of the life which it portrays. The moral 
lessons of any book may be measured by the 
largeness and vigor of the life which it sets 


forth; which, if our writers of “tales with 
moral lessons” for children would but re- 
member, they would spare the poor young 
things which have to browse in their pastures, 
much flatulent vacuity of mind and spirit, 
ending too often in entire incapacity for the 
higher business of life. 

The Old Testament as history, and great 
part of it is history, is the most valuable an- 
cient document in the world. The history of 
the free Jewish peopie—their struggle with 
the great oriental despotisms, and the power 
which, in virtue of a superior political and 
moral life, they were able to exert upon them 
even in captivity—ts as rich in interest as the 
history of the free Grecian peoples, and their 
victorious struggle against thesame despotisms 
at a later period of their development, or 
rather of their decay. And what is there in 
ancient literature comparable with the history 
of David? Where is the tale so rich in hu- 
man interest, pathos, tenderness, courage, ad- 
venture and brilliant achievement in policy 
and war? Children would read it gladly, 
and suck in its lessons as the glow of a sum- 
mer’s noon, if we would leave them alone to 
pore over it as a history; and not cut it up 
into portions, and label them with morals, 
and do all that we can to persuade them that 
they are not to take the same enjoyment in it 
that they take in any other ancient tale of 
brilliant and romantic life. It is grand and 
noble history, the whole historic Old Testa- 
ment; and if we would but let our little ones 
bring their fresh young appetites to bear upon 
it, they would have that lodged within them 
which would unlock for them the inner mean- 
ing of all the histories which they may be 
called upon to study—the key, in a word, to 
the universal history of man. 

The division into chapters and verses is ad- 
mirably convenient for lessons, but is fatal to 
vital interest in the narratives. Nor do para- 
graph Bibles much mend the matter. The 
mischief is moral, and not mechanical; and 
this method of reading the Bible is so thor- 
oughly wrought into us by long habit, that 
young minds are rather confused than helped 
by mere mechanical redistributions of the 
text. For Iam not speaking altogether of 
the chapters and verses which the printer 
makes for us, but rather of the habit of 
piecing the work out into bits, each with a 
moral lessson to it, which good people carry 
about with them as prepared spiritual food ; 
the teaching of which to their children, with 
the proper moral stimulus or sting appended, 
they regard as an essential element of the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord. 

And whea we come to the higher function 
of the Bible, the case is sadder still. Just as 
we will not wait for God to begin the teach 
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ing of young hearts about sin, so we will not 
wait for God to show to them the worth and 
the power of His word. We start at once by 
insisting on claims for it which it never urges 
for itself. Its absolute authority, its plenary 
inspiration, it never asserts; it leaves us to 
discover them as we discover the sun, and 
turn to it for light and fire. The Bible, like 
the Master, speaks with authority, because so 
unlike the scribes ; because the word spoken 
is so full of heavenly light and love, that men 
can see the Divine mark on it and rejoice 
We do our very best to make the Bible speak 
as the scribes, who began by claming authority, 
and demanded on that ground the acceptance 
of their truth. God asks no acceptance of 
His gifts but such as their worth may win for 
them. Oh! we of little faith, why cannot we 
trust His book to His own method, and let 
the light and the life with which He has 
freely charged it, glow and quicken through 
the world? What the Bible supremely wants 
is freedom. “ You must think thus and thus 
about it, and about its every word,” say the 
divines. “ Leave it free to win its reverence,” 
we answer ; “there is light there bright enough 
to be seen without your glasses, and powerful 
enough to be only hampered with your officious 
hand.” 

And be sure that no amount of demonstra- 
tion of its divine origin and authority, no re- 
iteration of its claims, will win for it your 
child’s homage. Formal reverence, such as 
men pay to scribes, you can compel, but true 
homage, mere authority never wins. The 
Bible is God’s book to the child, precisely in 
the measure in which his sympathy is drawn 
forth to it, as presenting some outward image 
of his inner life. Ifhe finds the key there 
which unlocks the wards of his experience ; if 
he finds. the truth there which casts a flood of 
light on the dark, and a dew of comfort on 
the sad passages of his life, the Bible has 
found the child, not the child the Bible, and 
that finding never fails. If you can connect the 
outer word in the Book with the inner word 
in the life, aud teach your child to seek it, 
not for formal lessons, not for knowledge of 
sacred things only, not for Sunday reading, 

but for real light in real darkness, real com- 
fort in real sorrow, real help in real need,— 
you have made the Bible the man of his 
counsel until death. You have rendered his 
belief of the Bible absolutely proof against 
every effort of the adversary to undermine it. 
A thousand critics may assail its most sacred 
passages, it troubles him not; for him its light 
shines on, because it is God’s light, unshorn 
of a single beam. 

(To be continued.) 

Spans 
Former experience, though of value, is in- 
sufficient for preservation. It cannot super- 





sede watchfulness, nor does it preclude con- 
stant warfare. 


G5 Sorahangyss 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 











I send thee a report of the Boston Club, 
cut from the Anti-Slavery Standard. The 
revolutions that are going on in the 
religious world are such as to occasion the 
dispassiopate and thoughtful to cling still 
more closely to the revealed arm of the great 
and good Being whom all profess to adore 
and worship; but the adoration that is not 
of the spirit and of truth is not the accepted 
worship alluded to by Jesus in His converse 
with the woman of Samaria. Neither the 
Ecumenical Council at Rome, nor the Radi- 
cal Club at Boston, can clearly define the 
Divine Mind and man’s affinity with it, save 
as individuals are endowed with clear spiritu- 
al vision. Verily, verily, I know that I have 
nothing of which to boast, and yet there is an 
involuntary flow of gratitude for the simple 
faith which brings us to the Centre and Foun- 
tain of Light and Life for the knowledge 
which is saving, and for the sustenance 
which ministers to the growth and expansion 
of the soul. If our dependence were upon 
this eternal, all-sufficient and ever-present 
power, we would realize a steady growth 
from the stature of a child to that of a young 
man and a full-grown man in Christ, and 
this living, operative, all-powerful principle, 
would be our stay and support. 








We were reminded in our Meeting this 
morning of the necessity of looking within 
for spiritual strength and comfort, and were 
told that if the attention was directed to any 
outward means, we would fail to receive the 
advantage that was intended to be derived 
from meeting together for social worship. 
I had near unity with the exercise, and 
may the good work now on the wheel, go on 
unmarred by human agencies. 

Surely those who are concerned and com- 
missioned to speak to the people, often stand 
as upon “a sea of glass mingled with fire,” 
and there is need for the watchword, “Salute 
no man by the way.” 

I feel for others as for myself, an earnest 
solicitude that there be an abiding with the 
gift, that we add not to nor take from the mes- 
sages designed for the people. Never have I 
valued the simplicity of the Gospel ministra- 
tions more than of latter time; never more 
forcibly felt the truth of the declaration that 
five words with the understanding are better 
than a thousand in an unknown tongue ;” and 
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never have I more fully realized that words 
(whether the five or the five thousand) to be 
effective, must be seasoned with grace. The 
ear may be gratified and the heart remain 
untouched. Mere intellectual food does not 
afford spiritual nourishment, while the com- 
bination, under the leavening influence of the 
Good Spirit, sometimes proves as a powerful 
lever in a skilful hand, or one subject to 
Divine direction. 





__ FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MONTH 5, 1870, 


VoLtuME TWENTY-SEVEN.—With the com- 
mencement of a new volume there have arisen 
reflections not unlike those which are attend- 
ant upon the opening of a New Year. 

In reviewing the past we have endeavored 
to note failures as willingly as more success- 
ful events. That the former have occurred, 
notwithstanding an earnest desire to avoid 
them, should not cause undue discourage- 
ment, as infallibility is not a concomitant of 
humanity. Our steady aim has been to pre- 
serve the columns of our paper from every- 
thing adverse to the growth of the seed sown 


- by the great Husbandman, and if our labors 


in the past or future shall prove helpful in 
its growth, our fondest wishes will be real- 
ized. 


While our efforts have not always been ap- 
preciated, yet the general approbation so free- 
ly awarded by our subscribers, helps us on 
our way, and is an encouragement to perse- 
vere in the work. 

To such correspondents as have deemed us 
too critical in style, &c., we would say, that 
when we feel it necessary to exercise this edi- 
torial liberty, it is done in a kindly feeling 
and with especial care to retain the substance 
and sentiment of the article reviewed. No 
contribution is withheld simply because we 
cannot endorse the views or opinions con- 
tained therein—for we fear not a candid in- 
vestigation of subjects which claim the serious 
consideration of concerned Friends. As the 
mind is more and more freed from the “ tra- 
ditions of men,” the effect will be to unite 
more closely in religious fellowship the dis- 
ciples of Christ. 


An experimental knowledge of the “ one 





faith” and “one baptism” will have a ten- 
dency to place our dependance on the one 
saving principle—the light of Christ—the 
power of God in the soul. That many, not 
of our name, are opening the door of the 
heart, to receive this light, this divine Teach- 
er, should animate us to a closer observance 
of its inshinings, and fill us with gratitude to 
Him who continues to invite all to the bounti- 
ful table which He has provided as in the 
wilderness, for the weary traveller, irrespec- 
tive of name or nation. In calling attention 
to this fundamental principle of the Society 
of Friends, we are frequently reminded of 
what our predecessors suffered for its main- 
tenance. To them was revealed the founda- 
tion upon which the Church of Christ is 
builded. They claimed no new way by which 
to enter heaven; but testified of the power of 
divine grace “which is given to every man 
to profit withal.” “By grace are ye saved 
through faith, and that not of yourselves: it 
is the gift of God.” The simplicity of the 
Truth, as held by our forefathers, has ap- 
peared increasingly beautiful of latter time. 
The little child may approach the divine 
Father and ask of Him bread, and he will 
not be given that which he cannot digest, 
that might be compared to “a sione.” He 
will not be required to subscribe to any form 
of words in order to be admitted into His 
presence ; but if the heart be filled with love 
and with desires for the food of which the 
good partake, he will not be turned aside, 
fur the language still is, “Suffer little chil- 
dren to come unto me, and forbid them not, 
for of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 


In conclusion, we have a word of kindly 
greeting for those who have aided us in our 
labors, and have added to the interest of the 
Intelligencer by contributing to its pages. 
We would ask a continuance of such favors, 
and invite others who have the good cause at 
heart, to inquire whether they are doing their 
part to advance it, or are they wrapping their 
talent in a napkin and burying it in the 
earth ? 


To our subscribers, and to Friends gener- 
ally, who are interested in the continuance of 
the Intelligencer, we would appeal for an in- 
crease to the list of its patrons. 
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MARRIED. 

KIRKBRIDE—ROBERTS.—At the house of John 
Roberts, in Attleboro, Pa., on the 17th of Second 
month, 1870, with the approbation of Middletown 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, John B. Kirkbride to 
Jane T. Roberts, both of Middletown, Bucks Co., Pa. 

DIED. 

WALTON.—At the residence of her son-in law, 
in Highland Township, Chester Co., Pa., on the 
evening of the 15th of First month, 1870, Elizabeth 
H., widow of the late Lewis Walton, in the 78th 
year of her age; an Elder of Fallowfield Mo. Meeting. 

HACKNEY.—On the 18th of First month, 1870, 
at his residence near’ Hopewell, Frederick Co., Va., 
Aaron H. Hackney, in the 57th vear of his age; a 
member and elder of Hopewell Monthly Meeting. 
In his death the Society has sustained a loss that 
will be long and deeply felt. 

SCARBORVUUGH.—On the 7th of First month, 
1870, Edward A. Scarborough, in the 56th year of 
his age; a member of Deer Creek Monthly Meeting. 

WALKER.—On the 24th of Second month, 1870, 
at his residence in Upper Merion, Montgomery Co., 
Pa., Moses Walker, in the 53d year of his age. 

SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 

The Second Term having commenced, it is éarn- 
estly desired that prompt payment of all bills for 
Tuition be made to our Treasurer. 

Henry M. Laine, 
No. 30 North Third St., Philada. 
2d mo. 12—4t. 


FRIENDS’ CHARITY FURL ASSOCIATION. 

A Stated Meeting of Friends’ Charity Fuel Asso- 
ciation will be held on Seventh-day evening, the 15th 
inst., at 73 o’clock, in Monthly Meeting room of 
Friends’ Meeting-house, at Fifteenth and Race Sts. 

Wm. Heacock, Clerk. 


INDIAN COMMITTEE OF PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING. 
A General Meeting of the Committee will be held 
on Sixth-day afternoon, Third month 18th, at 3 
o’clock, at Race St. Monthly Meeting Room. 
2t Jacos M. Exuis, Clerk. 


-——- 











CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 
Reading, Pa., 3 P.M. 
Chester, Pa., 3 P.M. 
Penn’s Manor, Pa., 10 A.M. 
Westfield, N, J., 3 P.M. 
Junius, N. Y., 11 A.M. 
Yonkers, N. Y., 103 A.M. 

M. 
1 


3d mo. 6th, 
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‘¢ 20th, Mendon, N. Y., 1] A.M. 
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Haverford, Pa., 3 P. 
Manhassett, N. Y., 11 A.M. 
: ‘* Port Washington, N. Y., 34 P.M. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE HEDGEHOG. 


One day last summer, a party of gentlemen 
on a‘trainp through a southern forest of the 
Adirondack ‘region, came upon a poor un- 
fortunate, for whose discomforture Murray’s 
book was not answerable; he and his tribe 
were to the manor born long before the clergy- 
man from , Boston, or any of the fashionable 
world, thought of going there. 

A Canada porcupine, or, as he is common- 
ly called, a hedgehog, had been travelling 
northward on his drowsy way—finding the 


leafv loam soft and cool beneath his feet, and 
having, no doubt, a sort of animal conscious- 
ness of the freshness of the air with its scent 
of the pine trees; when, turning for tempting 
dalliance from the onward journey, he was 
caught by the foot in a trap set for some more 
valuable prey, and he lay there, bristling into 
a ball of pain and worry, when these gentle- 
men came upon him in his extremity,—and 
the youngest of the party, a youth of some 
eighteen years, drew out a pistol and shot him 
instantly. The lad was hungry from his long 
tramp, and ready for his dinner; but though 
the poor hedgehog would have been a feast 
for the Indian,—the squaw herself being sent 
back to carry it,—these gentlemen were not 
Indians, nor yet hungry enough in the wilder- 
ness to have shared the meal. So after care- 
fully examining the animal, they left it, se- 
curing a handful of its weapons of defence for 
closer examination. These dirty-looking, gray 
quills—a cross between the bristles of the hog 
and the quills of the porcupine—were his 
weapons when attacked: and the dog suffers 
fearfully in any contest with this lazy, stupid, 
unaggressive animal; for when these quills 
once break the skin, they enter the flesh 
quickly and travel fast. At the end of every 
one, standing readv for resistance, was seen, 
under the magnifying glass, the fine, spiral 
thread of ascrew. We hear that all human 
invention has its prototype in Nature. The 
beaver built his dam, with his tail for hod 
and trowel, beside the northern streams, long 
before the mason did his work ; and the little 
nautilus set his tiny sail against the wind in 
southern seas before Columbus. So on this 
ungainly creature’s back were screws as deli- 
cate as any that hold together the mechanism 
of the prettiest little jewelled watch in any 
lady’s keeping, and as progressive and pow- 
erful in their way as that of the propeller. 
The ancients had a theory that these quills 
could be projected many yards at the enemy; 
but it was not the fact. The quills leave the 
body very easily at the will of the creature 
when attacked, and fill the mouth of dog or 
wolf who worries it: they stand a countless 
row of pickets on every hedgehog’s back. 
The Indian women secure and color them for 
their embroidery. 

But if the creature is suggestive of an in- 
vention, he is also of a moral. There are 
people in social life whose ungenial, unhappy 
tempers bristle up into many an unkind angle, 
and make good the comparison to “quills 
upon the fretful porcupine.” G. W. H. 





To trim between God and the . world, 
is the sure way to be disappointed in both, 
and to have no rest either in the one or in 
the other. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE WINNEBAGO INDIANS. 


The following familiar sketch was elicited 
by inquiries from a Friend in the East. We 
sometimes feel that with more leisure we 
might give some information respecting the 
people we are among, such as we lacked our- 
selves, before coming here. It is true our ex- 
perience has been short, but opportunities for 
observation have been considerable, as we 
usually see a good deal of the elders of the 
tribe, on Government issue days, (and these 
hitherto have uniformly taken place once a 
week,) the women invariably accompanying 
the men on these oceasions. We have had 
more or less intercourse among the younger 
class every day since our arrival, and to these 
might be added daily intelligence from the 
store and the schools. It must be confessed, 
however, that other occupations and pursuits 
render us less attentive to these sources of in- 
formation than we might otherwise be. Still 
the phrase of “the dear Indians,” used by a 
former teacher here, we can with truth adopt 
towards very many of them. There are hard 
visages among the older, and surly tempers 
among the young, but many bright and 
pleasant exceptions in both classes. The kind, 
yet Falcon glance, and ready smile of many 
among the latter, are a daily joy. Yet we 
suspect it would not take much to change 
these placid waters to surging billows, sym- 
pathies and attractions in them being rather 
the result of those kindly affections natural 
to the human race, which are dominant only 
when awakened to response by “ loving kind- 
ness,”’—a term which we doubt not seems in- 
explicable to many minds, as representing 
truly a feeling or emotion towards these chil- 
dren of the forest. They seem generally 


faithful to traditionary regulations and usages | 


among themselves; yet their morals are low, 
as might be expected of a people who have 
never received as axioms and maxims the 
requisitions of the New Testament. That 
there have been barriers against their recep- 
tion we know. 

There are people who entertain erroneous 
views respecting the Indians, supposing them 
a race scarcely belonging to the same chain 
of being with ourselves; but a very short 
residence among them seems sufficient to 
prove that they are endowed with the same 
passions, propensities, sympathies and affec- 
tions, varied and modified by the usages 
and habits of their peculiar mode of life. 

Among those who attend school is a family 
of “ Rainbows”—an agreeable name, suggs- 
tive of the arch that spans the clear heavens 
after a summer shower. These are four 
swarthy girls. Jane, the eldest, has usually 
the youngest (Phebe) swung over her shoulder, 











pappoose-fashion. Jane is a very motherly 
girl,—a sort of foster parent to other little 
fledglings, who hover round, as if to be under 
the protection of her wing. Phebe is such a 
bird-like looking child, with delicate face and 
feature, small twinkling eyes, and altogether 
reminding us so much of the wild bird of that 
name, that we sometimes amuse ourselves by 
imitating its song: to which she replies mer- 
rily. Probably she has heard and-noted it in 
the fields and woods. Alice, the second in 
size, is, we think, a girl of decided talent, 
handy in many ways, and very observant of 
what is passing around her, copying with ex- 
actness. It is quite common for the girls to 
carry about with them dolls of some sort, 
Grotesque looking little things, perhaps, but 
still tended with care and devotion. The 
boys, with their out-door amusements, mani- 
fest their preference for about the same kind 
of sports usual among white boys. We no- 
tice that the young women and the aged seem 
on.good terms. We have seen the former go 
out and assist the more aged relative to mount 
securely on a pony, and then give a switch to 
help the traveller on her way. But there 
seems to be the same variety of disposition, 
intellect and moral rectitude among them 
that there is among our own people. Of this 
last, however, we can only judge from their 
manner and behaviour. We have sometimes 
heard that travellers in the far west were still 
looking for the noble “red man.” We think 
they would find more than one specimen on 
the Winnebago Reservation. Though rare, 
he is not extinct. The Society of Friends; 
since the settlement of our country, have been 
friends to the red man. He seems now to 
have other friends, and may need them all. 
The active and enterprising settler who in- 
vests in lands will naturally wish for neigh- 
bors those who are active and enterprising, 
—and may forget to exercise charity and for- 
bearance. The reply of Red Jacket to the 
missionary—“ You have been preaching to 
the white people our neighbors ; we will wait 
and see what effect it has on them; if it 
makes them more honest, less disposed to 
cheat the Indians, we will then listen”—is, 
we think, not only very sagacious, but highly 
rational and appropriate. 
Nebraska. E. A. 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE PURITANS AND SLAVERY. 


In last week’s issue of this paper, a corres- 
pondent questions the accuracy of a statement 
made by the writer, that the stern old Puri- 
tans, who murdered the Quakers, were the 
first on the shores of America to declare 


against Slavery, by making the importation 


of slaves into their colony a crime punishable 
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by death. In his communication, this writer 
very justly draws the line between the “ early 
colonists of Rhode Island” and their Puri- 
tanical persecutors,” but thinks it will be dif- 
ficult to show that this /atter class “ ever testi- 
fied against slavery at all.” 

Believing him to be in error on this point, 
we refer to the following standard works in 
proof of our assertion : 

“ Drake’s History of Boston,” &c. Boston, 
1856. Pp. 288. 

“Winthrop’s History of New England.” 
Boston, 1853. Pp. 298, and Appendix (M.) 

“Michener’s Retrospect of Early Quaker- 
ism.” Philada., 1860, pp. 328. 

Drake and Winthrop give substantially 
the same account of the capture of two ne- 
groes in Guinea, and their arrival at Boston 
in 1645. Winthrop says: “For the matter 
of the negroes, whereof two were brought 
home” (Boston) “in the ship, and near one 
hundred slain, by the confession of some of 
the mariners, the magistrates took order to 
have the two set at liberty, and to be sent 
home; but for the slaughter committed, they 
were in great doubt what to do in it, seeing it 
was in another country. .... So they called 
the Elders and desired their advice.” In the 
appendix to this history we read that Richard 
Saltonstall, a magistrate and influential man 
in the Colony, urged the Court to prosecute 
the kidnappers, because, among other reasons 
given, “the act of stealing negroes is express- 
ly contrary to the law of God and the law of 
this country.” The “ House of Deputies” en- 
dorse Saltonstall’s statement, by asking the 
Court to grant his petition,—‘ which was ac- 
cordingly done, and the parties were brought 
to justice.” 

Drake tells us that, in 1641, (four years 
before this transaction,) a law was made 
“that there shall never be any bond slavery in 
this colony,” and it is evident that to this 
statute Saltonstall refers in his petition. In 
1646 the Court denounced “the heinous and 
crying sin of man-stealing,” and also pre- 
scribed “such timely redress for what was 
past, and such a law for the future, as might 
sufficiently deter all others belonging to the 
colony, to have to do in such vile and odious 
practices,” &c.; and further ordered, that 
such negroes as were unlawfully captured be 
sent back to Guinea “at the charge of the 
country.” 

Michener, in his valuable work, (to which 
we have been much indebted in tracing the 
anti-slavery movement in the Society of 
Friends,) uses the following language in 
reference to this subject: “The Puritan 
fathers of the Massaehusetts colony took a 
bold stand, and sent back the first cargo of 
Africans which reached their shores, declaring 


the traffic expressly contrary to the law of 
God and the law of the country, and imposed 
the death penalty upon the further infraction 
of it, while good old Roger Williams declared 
that no black mankind should be held as 
slaves for life in the colony of Rhode Island, 
but that at the end of ten years, the master 
should set them free, as the manner is with 
English servants.” 

These brief extracts from standard works 
warrant the conclusion (we think) that the 
Puritans were the first on the shores of America 
to teatify against slavery; and it is equally 
clear that the Quakers were the first to abol- 
ish it. 

That these acts were subsequently repealed 
or disregarded does not alter the fact we are 
endeavoring to prove, nor does the wise legis- 
lation of the Puritans on this subject wipe out 
the charge of intolerance and cruelty, as ex- 
hibited in their infamous law of 1658, which 
imposed a fine of ten shillings “on any one 
who should be known to attend a Quaker 
meeting, and five pounds upon a speaker at 
such meeting”—and decreed the penalty of 
death “ against all Quakers who should return 
to the colony after they had been banished.” 

We have no wish to pursue the subject 
further; nor have we thought it necessary to 
burden our readers, or our rambling sketches, 
with notes of reference. We desire only to 
state facts, when believed to be such after a 
careful examination of authorities. That 
errors will occur, must be expected; but 
whether the statement that the Puritans were 
the first on the shores of America to declare 
against slavery should be classed under this 
head, is now left for our readers to determine. 

Second month, 1870. 


The following letter from J. G. Whittier to 
the editor of “ Friends’ Review,” is taken 
from that paper, and will, we doubt not, be 
read with interest. Eps, 

Amessury, 2d mo., 1870. 


Esteemed friend,—If I have been hitherto a 
silent, I have not been an indifferent, specta- 
tor of the movements now going on in our re- 
ligious Society. Perhaps from lack of faith 
I have been quite too solicitous concerning 
them, and too much afraid that in grasping 
after new things we may let go of old things 
too precious to be lost. Hence I have been 
pleased to see from time to time in thy paper 
— timely and fitting articles upon a 
“ Hired Ministry” and “Silent Worship.” 

The present age is one of sensation and ex- 
citement—of extreme measures and opinions, 
of impatience of all slow results. The world 
about us moves with accelerated impulse, and 
we move with it: the rest we have enjoyed, 
whether true or false, is broken ; the title- 
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deeds of our opinions, the reason of our prac- 
tices,are demanded. Our very right to exist 
asa distinct society is questioned. Our old 
literature—the precious journals and biogra- 
phies of early and later Friends—is compara- 
tively neglected for sensational and dogmatic 
publications. We hear complaints of a want 
of educated ministers—the utility of silent 
meetings is denied, and praying and preach- 
ing regarded as matters of will and option. 
There is a growing desire for experimenting 
upon the dogmas and expedients and prac- 
tices of other sects. I speak only of admitted 
facts, and not for the purpose of censure or 
complaint. No one has less right than my- 
self to indulge in heresy-hunting or impa- 
tience of minor differences of opinion. If my 
dear friends can bear with me, I shall not 
find it a hard task to bear with them. 

But for myself I prefer the old ways. With 
the broadest possible tolerance for all honest 
seekers after truth, I love the Society of 
Friends, My life has been nearly spent in 


Jaboring with those of other sects in behalf of 


the suffering and enslaved: and I have never 
felt like quarrelling with Orthodox or Unita- 
rians, who were willing to pull with me, side 
by side, at the rope of Reform. A very large 
proportion of my dearest personal friends are 
outside of our communion; and I have 
learned with John Woolman to find “ no nar- 
rowness respecting sects and opinions.” But 
after a kindly and candid survey of them all, 
I turn to my own Society, thankful to the Di- 
vine Providence which placed me where I am; 
and with an unshaken faith in the one dis- 
tinctive doctrine of Quakerism—the Light 
within—the immanence of the Divine Spirit 
in Christianity. I cheerfully recognize and 
bear testimony to the good works and lives of 
those who widely differ in faith and practice; 
but I have seen no truer types of Christianity 
—no better men and women—than I have 
known and still know among those who not 
blindly, but intelligently, hold the doctrines 
and maintain the testimonies of our Early 
Friends. I am not blind to the shortcomings 
of Friends. I know how much we have lost 
by narrowness and coldness and inactivity— 
the over-estimate of external observances— 
the neglect of our own proper work while act- 
ing as conscience-keepers for others. We have 
not, as a Society, been active enough in those 
simple duties which we owe to our suffering 
fellow-creatures—in that abundant labor of 
love and self-denial which is never out of 
place. Perhaps our divisions and dissensions 
might gave been spared us if we had been less 
“at ease in Zion.” It isin the decline of 
practical righteousness that men are most 
likely to contend with each other for dogma 
and ritual, for shadow and letter, instead of 





substance and spirit. Hence I rejoice in 
every sign of increased activity in doing good 
among us—in the precious opportunities af- 
forded of working with the Divine Provi- 
dence for the Freedmen and Indians; since 
the more we do, in the true spirit of the Gos. 
pel, for others, the more we shall really do 


for ourselves. There is no danger of lack of 


work for those who, with an eye single to the 
guidance of Truth, look for a place in God’s 
vineyard ;—the great work which the found- 
ers of our Society began is not yet done; the 
mission of Friends isnot accomplished and 
will not be until this world of ours, now full 
of sin and suffering, shall take up, in jubilant 
thanksgiving, the song of the Advent: 
“Glory to God in the highest! Peace on 


»? 


earth and good-will to men! 


It is charged that our Society lacks freedom 
and adaptation to the age in which we live— 
that there is a repression of individuality and 
manliness among us. I am not prepared to 
deny it in certain respects. But, if we look at 


the matter closely, we shall see that the cause © 


is not in the central truth of Quakerism, but 


in a failure to rightly comprehend it; in an } 


attempt to fetter with forms and hedge about 


with dogmas that great law of Christian lib- 7 
erty, which I believe affords ample scope for — 
the highest spiritual aspirationsand the broad- — 
est philanthropy. If we did but realize it, 7 


we are “set in a large place.” 


‘We may do all we will save wickedness.”’ 


“ Where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is lib- 7 
Quakerism, in the light of its great 7 
original truth, is “ exceeding broad.” As in- 
terpreted by Penn and Barclay it is the most 7 
liberal and catholic of faiths. If we are not 7 
free, generous, tolerant—if we are not up to 7 


” 


erty. 


or above the level of the age in good works, 
in culture and love of beauty, order and fit- 
ness,—if we are not the ready recipients of 


the truths of science and philosophy,—in a | 


word, if we are not full-grown men and Chris- 
tlans, the fault is not in Quakerism, but in 


ourselves. We shall gain nothing by aping | 


the customs and trying to adjust ourselves to 


the creeds of other sects. By so doing we | 


make at the best a very awkward combination, 
and just as far as it is successful, it is at the 
expense of much that is vital in our old faith, 
If, for instance, I could bring myself to believe 
a hired ministry and a written creed essential 


to my moral and spiritual well-being, I think 7 


I should prefer to sit down at once under such 


teachers as Bushnell and Beecher,—the like — 


of whom in Biblical knowledge, ecclesiastical 
learning and intellectual power, we are no 


likely to manufacture by half a century of 7 
theological manipulation in a Quaker “school 7 
of the prophets.” If I must go into the mar- 7 
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ket and buy my preaching, I should naturally 
seek the best article on sale, without regard 
to the label attached to it. 

I am not insensible of the need of spiritual 
renovation in our Society. I feel and conten 
my own deficiencies as an individual member. 
And I bear a willing testimony to the zeal | 
and devotion of some dear friends, who lament- | 
ing the low condition and worldliness too ap- 
parent among us, seek to awaken a stronger 
religious life by the partial adoption of the 
practices, forms and creeds of more demon- 
strative sects. The great apparent activity of 
these sects seems to them to contrast very 
strongly with our quietness and reticence; 
and they do not always pause to enquire 
whether the result of this activity is a truer 
type of practical Christianity, than is found 
in our select gatherings. I think I understand 
these brethren; to some-extent I have sym- 
pathised with them. But it seems clear to 
me, that a remedy for the alleged evil, lies 
not in going back to the “ beggarly elements” 
from which our worthy ancestors called the 
people of their generation ; not in will-worship; 
not in setting the letter above the spirit; not 
in substituting type and symbol, and oriental 
figure and hyperbole for the simple truths 
they were intended to represent ;—not in 
schools of theology; not in much speaking 
and noise and vehemence, nor in vain at- 
tempts to make the “plain language” of 
Quakerism utter the Shibboleth of man-made 
creeds :—but in heeding more closely the In- 
ward Guide and Teacher; in faith in Christ 
not merely in His historical manifestation of 
the Divine Love to humanity, but in His liv- 
ing presence in the hearts open to receive 
Him ; in love for Him manifested in denial of 
self, in charity and love to our neighbor ; and 
in a deeper realization of the truth of the apos- 
tle’s declaration :—“ Pure religion and unde- 
filed before God and the Father is this, to visit 
the fatherless and the widows in their affliction, 
and to keep himself unspotted from the world.” 

In conclusion, let me say that I have given 
this expression of my opinions with some de- 
gree of hesitation, being very sensible that I 
have neither the right nor the qualification to 
speak for a Society whose doctrines and testi- 
monies commend themselves to my heart and 
head, whose history is rich with the precious 
legacy of holy lives, and of whose usefulness 
as a moral and spiritual Force in the world, 
lam fully assured. 

Very truly thy friend, 
Joun G. WHITTIER. 


“No kind word is quite lost.” We do not 
know how much power dwells in gentle words 
of help and sympathy. All the results cannot 

known on earth. They are written in the 
annals of eternity. 
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THOUGHTS IN A NIGHT OF SORROW. 
“ For our light afflictions, which are but for a moment, work 


out for asa far more exceeding weight of glory.” 


**These light afflictions !’-—must I then resign 
he name of migiity woe for grief like mine f 
I paused a moment, for my anxious heart, 


Seemed from its long-worn burden loth to part. 


Then I remember days and nights of woe, 
Whose secret bitterness no friend might know ; 
I thought of fond affections vainly nursed, 

Of hopes that rose and glittered but to burst; 
Of secret struggles with nuconquered sin ! 

Of all the mighty warfare yet within ! 


‘* But for a moment !’’ sorrow seemed to stay, 
Through many a weary hour and livelong day ; 
Each opening month renewed the secret tear, 
And memory claimed it each revolving year. 


**But fora moment !”’ could I read aright? 
And must I reckon these afflictions light ? 
I looked again—and lo! before my sight, 
There lay in visions stretched the land of light! 
There were the living streams! I heard them roll, 
And softest gladness gushed across my soul; 
I heard the ransomed wake their golden lyres, 
And living music breathed from all thir wires. 
I would have learned their praise, but ’tis not 

given 
To mortal ears to catch the notes from heaven. 
High on those hills I saw the rainbow zone 
That girds with circling light the golden Throne. 
I gazed intensely, but my feeble sight 
Was dimmed and dazzled by such cloudless light ; 
For I am weak, and may not vainly dare 
That far exceeding weight of joy to share. 
Ou! ’twas not fleeting | for no changeful day 
Marked how those blessed periods stole away. 
The love, the joy, the praise would never cease, 
Where every echo hymned eternal peace ! 
Then | returned to weigh my griefs again 
With that unbounded glory—Uh ! ’twere vain, 

— Selected. 





For the Children. 
THE LOST CHILD. 


The chill November day was done, 
The working world home faring ; 
The wind came roaring through the streets, 
And set the gas-lights flaring : 
And hopelessly and aimlessly 
The seared old leaves were flying ; 
When, mingled with the soughing wind, 
I heard a small voice crying. 


And shivering on the corner stood 
A child of four or over, 

No cloak nor hat her small soft arms 
And wind-blown curls to cover. 

Her dimpled face was stained with tears ; 
Her round blue eyes ran over ; 

She cherished in her wee, cold hand 
A bunch of faded clover. 


And one hand round her treasure, while 
She slipped in mine the other, 
Half-scared, half-confidential, said, 
**Oul please, I want my mother.” 
‘Tell me your street and number, pet; 
Don’t ory, I'll take you to it.”’ 
Sobbing, she answered, ‘‘I forget ; 
The organ made me do it.”’ 
*¢ He came aud played at Milly’s steps ; 
The monkey took the money ; 
And so I followed down the street, 
‘Lhe monkey was 80 funny. 
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I’ve walked about a hundred hours, 
From one street to another ; 

The monkey’s gone, I’ve spoiled my flowers— 
Oh! please, I want my mother.”’ 


‘¢ But what’s your mother’s name, and what 
The street ? now think a minute.”’ 
‘*My mother’s name is mamma, dear— 
The street—I can’t begin it.”’ 

‘¢ But what is strange about the house, 
Or new, not like the others ?’’ 

‘*] guess you mean my trundle bed— 
Mine and my little brother’s. 

‘Oh, dear! I ought to be at home 
To help him say his prayers ; 

He’s such a baby, he forgets, 
And we are both such players: 

And there’s a bar between to keep 
From pitching on each other, 

For Harry rolls when he’s asleep: 
Oh, dear! I want my mother.”’ 


The sky grew stormy; people passed, 
All muffled, homeward faring ; 
‘¢ You’ll have to spend the night with me,”’ 
I said, at last, despairing. 
I tied a ’kerchief round her neck— 
‘* What ribbon’s this, my blossom ?”’ 
‘¢ Why don’t you know f”’ she smiling, asked, 
And drew it from her bosom, 


A card, with number, street, and name— 
My eyes astonished met it— 
‘¢For,’’ said the little one, ‘‘ you see’ 
I might sometime forget it ; 
And so I wear the little thing 
That tells you all about it ; 
For mother says she’s very sure 
I would get lost without it.” 


—e—9e— -—___— 
THE WICKEDNESS AND FOLLY OF BIRD 
SHOOTING. 


Dr. Trimble, the well-known entomologist 
of New Jersey, at a recent meeting of the New 
York Farmers’ Club, displayed the carcasses 
of a great number of forest warblers which 
had been killed by cruel sportsmen, and ex- 
posed for sale in Washington Market, and 
spoke as follows: Any one who wishes to 
learn the condition of the fruit crops of the 
country can have no better place than Wash- 
ington Market of New York. Quinces, the 
late pears and the winter supply of apples are 
now there. Those whose eyes have been edu- 
cated to see blemishes upon fruit will be as- 
tonished at finding so many. The most ap- 
parent are those in the apples, and caused by 
the apple moth. This insect is second in im- 
portance of ail the enemies of our fruits. This 
moth, like most other moths and butterflies, 
increases rapidly. Some deposit several hun- 
dred eggs at one brood, and there are two 
broods of the apple moth each year. The 
rules of arithmetic would show us how such 
a rate of increase would so multiply all these 
enemies that all the apples of the country 
would soon be appropriated by them—none 
left for us. But this insect, like most others, 
hasits checks. The weather sometimes comes 
to our relief. Some insects feed upon other 
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insects, and many are destroyed by parasites. 
But I wish to speak now particularly of birds 
as our friends in protecting us to a great ex- 
tent against the dangerous accumulation of 
insect enemies. Here isa bunch of a dozen 
birds, already picked, bought in Washington 
Market. Two of them are the downy wood- 
pecker. This is one of the woodpecker family 
that remains with us all winter, and, like most 
of the others, is exclusively insectiverous. 
Here are some specimens of apples, like mil- 
lions and millions of others every year, per- 
forated through and through by an insect un- 
til it is out of shape, insipid and worthless. 
This is the work or the caterpillar ofan apple 
moth. The caterpillar, after feeding to ma- 
turity, leaves the apple and seeks a place of 
concealment in which to spin its cocoon. If 
the tree has scales of bark large enough to 
suit its purpose, it will take refuge there, and 
there this downy woodpecker finds it. 
are scales of bark from apple and pear trees, 
under which the remains of the cocoons of the 
insect may seen, and on the other side of each 
you may observe a hole leading directly to the 
middle of that cocoon. That hole was made 
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by one of these downy woodpeckers, and 
through it he has taken the caterpillar that had 
destroyed an apple. I have long known that 
this terrible enemy of our fruits had its enemy 
among the birds, but until I found in the stom- 
ach of one of these downy woodpeckers several 
of these caterpillars, I was at loss to know to 
which of the many birds we were so much in- 
debted. After long and patient watching I 
was able to identify this one—caught in the 
very act—and there is probably nothing more 
wonderful in nature than the ingenuity of 
many birds in finding their insect prey. This 
one finds this concealed caterpillar not by see- 
ing it—that is impossible; not’ by smell or 
motion—it is as quiet as a mummy; neither 
by instinct ; the bird is American—the insect 
a foreign importation; no, he finds it by 
sounding ; he taps all scales alike, but stops to 
make a hole through the one under which 
the worm lies. Could we have this bird in 
abundance, we should have more and better 
apples and pears, but, like all the other wood- 
peckers, it is diminishing in numbers, in pro- 
portion as the woods of the country are cut 
away. And sad to tell, the few that are left 


of this most valuable of all our small birds, . 


are sold in the markets of this city, ready 
picked, for four cents apiece. 

Here are the heads of five cedar birds, 
sometimes called cherry birds, in consequence 
of the bad name this bird has from the cir- 


cumstance that it will sometimes take cher- ‘ 


ries, I have given it a thorough investigation. 
[have killed many; more than I ever will 
again. In the stomach of oneI found several 
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canker worms, so perfect as to be readily iden- 
tified, and the heads of enough more to make 
thirty-six in all. Think ofthat! One cedar- 
bird taking at a single meal thirty-six canker- 
worms. This insect has for half a century 
been the perfect scourge of the apple orchards 
of a great part of New England, and has at 
times seriously threatened other sections of the 
country. This little bird is a great feeder, 
and continues in flocks till near Midsummer. 
Where insects appear in great numbers, as 
the canker and other span-worms sometimes 
do, it will come suddenly in large flocks and 
feed there day after day till the pest is sub- 
dued. And this beautiful little friend of ours 
—the second best of all the birds—is sold by 
bushels in this market both Fall and Spring, 
and no one, not even Bergh, to cry shame. In 
the stomach of these cedar- birds | found noth- 
ing but cedar and juniper berries—the pe- 
culiar smell of the latter was very perceptible 
in the stomachs of two. The lovers of gin 
will probably be enemies of this bird in fu- 
ture, but, when it is known that all the juni- 
a berries used in this country come from 

“urope, it may modify the wrath of the gin- 
drinkers. Here is the head of the American 
shrike, or butcher-bird. Its stomach was 
filled to repletion with a mass of insects, but 
so comminuted as to be undistinguishable ex- 
cept by a microscope. This bird, it is said, 
will transfix insects on thorns or briars, after 
satisfying his present wants, so as to keep 
them till hungry. Here is a meadow lark. 
You will observe how long and strong the 
beak is. He had fed to repletion on a species of 
redivious insect like the squash or pumpkin 
bug. In all examinations of the stomachs of 
larks, I have found insects only, and nearly 
always but one kind of an insect at a time. 
In the early Spring they will feed upon iules, 
a species of centipede, found about the roots 
of grass. In the Summer you will find bee- 
tles. This bird appears to have an instinct 
by which it knows where to find its insect 
food by the appearance of the vegetation, and 
its beak is formed for such a purpose. Ifshot 
when teeding it will be found coated with 
mud. This bird is found insectivorous, 
except when the ground is covered with 


snow ; it will then, from necessity, visit your 


barns or stacks for seeds and grain. And 
now, please, let your imaginations carry you 
back to the country in June, on the old farm 


near the meadows. You see these superb 
tints glistening in the sunbeams. You hear 
that gloricus burst of melody, and the sense 
of happiness thrills all through you. God 

hee to make a world and to call it good 
when it was made. He made the meadow lark. 
He painted it. He made its beak to penetrate 
the earth, there to catch the insects sapping 


knew 
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the roots of our plants. He fashioned the 
organs to produce that wonderful melody. 
Meadow larks aresold in your markets for ten 
cents apiece. Here is a robin; bushels and 
bushels of robins are in your market for $1 a 
dozen. How would any of you feel if some 
vagabond boy should shoot your robin—the 
red-breast that greets you morning and eve- 
ning from the top of _ highest tree in the 
garden? This larger bird is the largest of the 
woodpecker family in this part of the country. 
It is commonly called a flicker, sometimes 
high-holder, because it makes a hole for its 
nest high up ina tree. The stomach of the 
bird contained a red berry, like a cranberry, 
the seeds of dog-wood berries, and nearly a 
thousand small ants. From former examina- 
tions of this bird, I should judge that ants are 
its chief food. I once counted 800 mostly in 
the larvse condition, taken at one meal. The 
flesh of the bird is hard and the smell rank— 
not fit for food—still it is often in the market. 
Here are the heads of three cat birds. Every 
one knows this bird. 1t is everywhere in the 
country, and often frequents our larger gar- 
dens in the city. It is a mocking-bird, and 
very nearly allied to the one kept as a pet. 
Like your pet mocking- bird, it will eat a great 
variety of food—these had heen feeding upon 
berries—one had eaten purple ones from a 
species of dogwood, until the stomach was pur- 
ple through and through. In Summer, when 
feeding its young, the cat-bird is often very 
valuable. Many times our grape leaves are 
destroyed by caterpillars—one species this last 
season was very destructive, they appearing in 
great numbers very suddenly, and from their 
manner of feeding are called processionary cat- 
erpillars—in a few days the leaves on those 
grape vines will be mere skeletons. If cat- 
birds have nests in that neighborhood, those 
processions are soon broken up. Near where 
I bought these birds was another stand kept 
by a woman, where birds still less were hang- 
ing up for sale. I asked her what they were. 
She said reed-birds (reed-birds left us for the 
South a month ago.) She had ten or twelve 
bunches with a dozen or each. There were 
blue birds, yellow birds or finches, creepers, 
nut hatches, several downy woodpeckers, but 
the greater number were wood robins and the 
hermit thrush—and at four shillings a dozen, 
I offered to buy a dozen if she would let me pick 
out the different kinds. This seemed to excite 
suspicion, and she at once said: “ There were 
no English sparrows among them.” I soon 
found that it would be impossible for me to 
get what I wanted and left, intending to send 
some one the next morning to get either an as- 
sortment or take the whole. But the next 
morning they were gone. The blue bird I 


had several times examined, finding it exclu- 
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sively insectivorous, as its beak indicates. The 
creepers and nut hatches can eat nothing else 
but insects. The wood robins and hermit 
thrushes I have never killed, nor never will. 
While the beaks indicate them to be somewhat 
omnivorous, like the other thrushes, as they 
live almost exclusively in the dense woods they 
can do us no harm, even if they do not live 
exclusively on insects, Any one familiar with 
the song of the wood robin needs no descrip- 
tion. ‘That most valuable author on ornitho- 
logy, Alexander Wilson, left directions in his 
will that he should be buried under the trees 
in the burial-ground of the Swedes’ Church, 
near Philadelphia, so that the birds could sing 
over his grave. Of all the singing birds, the 
wood robin was the special favorite of Wilson ; 
but the song of the hermit thrush was con- 
sidered by Audubon as still more exquisite. 
By common consent the melody of these two 
little birds is unrivalled in this world, and yet 
a woman in Washington Market calls them 
reed birds, and sells them for four shillings a 
dozen. I have for years been investigating the 
food of birds. I wished to know positively 
how far they were useful to us in controlling 
the insects destructive to our crops. I have 
killed and dissected many, so that the informa- 
tion should be absolute. I shall kill no more 


for such a purpose. | have learned enough to 
satisfy any one that the birds are one of the 
links in the chain of creation, just as necessary 
as any other link, for the harmonious work of 


the whole. There is a check and counter check 
everywhere. Take out the birds, and insects 
would preponderate. Hundreds of instances 
could be given where the experiment has been 
tried. Now, what can be done to prevent the 
wanton destruction of agents so valuable? In 
New Jersey we have a law ample for the pro- 
tection of the birds if enforced. Most other 
States, I believe, have similar laws. But your 
markets show how little they are regarded. 
This Club may do something. By giving pro- 
per information we may show the people how 
much it is to their interest to spare the birds, 
and thus create a public sentiment stronger 
than law for their protection. ‘True, some of 
them will help themselves to our cherries, and 
an oriole will occasionally sip nectar from our 
grapes. Not only boys, but even men, have 
been known to shoot them for makiug so free. 
Let me implore both men and boys to shoot no 
more birds from shch a motive. Remember 
they work for you seven days in the week, 
and charge you nothing but this occasional in- 
dulgence.—The Delaware County Republican. 
ITEMS. 

Three women have been added to the detective 
police in Constantinople. There was once a woman, 
named Delilah, in the East, who served the Lords 
of the Philistines in the same capacity. No doubt 
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there have been many unofficial Delilahs since that 
day. But these women detectives in Constantinople 
are Officially recognized, to operate against their own 
sex. The Bey’s commission gives them position. 
They mingle with women without betraying their 
official character, and make use of incautious reve- 
lations to the confusion of the unfortunates whom 
they betray into conversation. In this way a mur- 
derer was recently detected. A female witness re- 
fusing to testify was shown into a room where 
several other women were seated. A woman de- 
tective was among them, unsuspected, aid soon 
managed to obtain the information which the male 
officials could not extract from the reluctant witness. 


The inundation of the Nile has this year taken 
the proportions of a flood. It was never known to 
be so high, and has caused damage to the extent of 
nearly $40,000,000. 

CoystituTionAL History.—The following is the or- 
der in which the original thirteen States adopted the 
Constitution of the United States. According to a pro- 
vision in the Constitution, it became binding upon 
the States ratifying it when adopted by nine States. 
New Hampshire was the important ninth State: 

- Delaware, December 7, 1788. 
. Pennsylvania, December 12, 1787. 
. New Jersey, December 18, 1757. 
. Georgia, January 2, 1788. 
. Connecticut, Jannary 9, 1788. 
. Massachusetts, February 7, 1788. 
- Maryland, April 28, 1788. 
South Carolina, May 23, 1788. 
- New Hampshire, June 21, 1788. 
. Virginia, June 25, 1788. 
. New York, July 26, 1788. 
2. North Carolima, November, 1789. 
- Rhode Island, May 29, 1790. 

The Convention of Delaware met, adopted the 
Constitution unanimously, and adjourned in a 
single day. 

The Convention of Pennsylvania adopted the Con- 
stitution by a vote of 46 yeas to 23 nays. 

The Convention of New Jersey adopted the Con- 
stitution unanimously. 

The Convention of Massachusetts was composed 
of about 350 members, and, when it met, was op- 
posed to adopting the constitution. The majority 
for its ratification was only 19 votes. 

When the Convention of New York met, the op- 
ponents of the Constitation were about two-thirds 
of the whole body. Alexander Hamilton's logie 
and eloquence secured a majority for it. 

North Carolina remained out of the Union more 
than eight months after the new Government went 
into operation.—The Convention met and adopted 
‘* resolution thata Lillof rights and certain amend- 
ments ought to be laid before Congress and the 
Convention that might be called fur amending the 
Constitution, previous to its ratification by the 
State of North Carolina,’’ and the Convention was 
then dissolved. 

Rhode Island remained out of the Union for up- 
wards of thirteen months. The General Assembly, 
instead of calling a Convention to consider the Con- 
stitution, referred that instrument to a direct vote 
of the people at their town meetings.—Only 232 
voted for tue adoption of the Constitution ; 2,708 
voted against it. 

Subsequently, the Legislature called a Conven- 
tion, the Governor giving the casting vote for so 
doing, in the smaller branch of the Legislature. 
The Convéntion adopted the Constitution by a ma- 
jority of only two votes, the yeas being 34 and the 
nays 32.—Late Paper. 
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PRILADELPHIA, THIRD MONTH | 5, 1870. 


STOKES & woop, 
700 Arch Street, 
ARE OPENING DAILY, 


SPRING GOODS IN VARIETY. 


Spring SILKS, Neat Stripes. 

Spring POPLINS, Silk and Wool. 

Spring POPLINS, Small Plaids and Stripes. 

Spring PLAIDS in variety. 

Spring DE LAINES, Neat styles. 

Spring POPLINS—in Modes. 

Spring FLANNELS—all numbers. 

HOUSE FURNISHINC COODS. 

Marseilles, Jacquard and Honey-Comb Spreads. 

Table Linens in great variety. 

Sheeting and Pillow Case Linens. 

Maslins, all widths and best makes. 

Napkins, all Linen, $1.50, $1.75, $1.87 and $2.00 
per doz. 

Russia Crash, 12}, 14, 15, 16 and 17c. 

Plaid Maslins, Swiss Muslins. 

Fresh Invoice of Book Muslins. 

Fresh Invoice of White Cashmere Shawls. 

Fresh Invoice of Linen Lawns, very desirable. 

And many other goods arriving daily, to which 
we call the attention of Friends. 


Friends’ Central Dry Goods Store, 
8. W. cor. 7th & Arch Sts., Philada. 


EARLY ROSE POTATOES 


Conover’s Colossal 
ASPARAGUS PLANTS. 


For saleby JAMES THORNTON, 
m5p226 Byberry, Philada. — 


ISAAC DIXON, 
120 South Eleventh St. Philadelphi 


Dealer in wate PANO Ds, 4 ew huey 


SILVER AND 
FORKS, 4c. Warranted to be plated a B. a ee 


Silver at the lowest cash prices. All kinds of Watches and Jew- 
elry repaired and made to order. Old Gold and Silver "cians or 
taken in exchange. 


FRIENDS’ SEMINARY, 
EASTON, N. ¥. 
Pleasantly located amid beautiful 
scenery. . 
The Spring Term begins Third month 29th, 1870. 
For Catalogues address 
THOMAS D. SMEDLEY, 

219 319 Easton, Washington Co., N. Y. 


MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES 
BY FRIENDS’ CEREMONY. 
941y T. ELLWOOD CHAPMAN, N.W. cor. 7th and Arch Sts. 
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- SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The following new and desirable goods are well 
worth the attention of Friends, as I have just re- 
turned from England and imported a large stock of 
FRIENDS’ GOODS, such as Sealskin Shawls, 
Silk Shawls and Cream Color Raw-spun 
Shawls, and also a great many other goods. Plain 
Milliners are supplied with Silks and Ribbons at 
wholesale rates. 
Friends’ Supply Store, 
H. HAUSER, 
Old No. 132, New No. 140, Third Avenue, 
219wy Between 14th and 15th, New York , New York City. 


New Fall & Winter Dry Goods, 
JOHN J. LYTLE, 
7th and Spring Garden Sts., Philada., 


Desires to call the attention of Friends to the stock of goods 
which he is daily receiving for Fall and Winter sales, some of 


beg es are of his own im and manufactured expressly 
r him. 


Dark Brown and Olive Brown Silk- finish Mohairs. 

Dark Olive Brown Canton Cloths, beautiful shades. 

Dark Olive Silk Bombazines and Silk Zenobias. 

Pim’s Irish Poplins, Dark mode and Brown, made 

to order. 

All Wool Corded Poplins, choice shades. 

Very fine quality Madonna Cloths, made to order. 

A lot of Dark Mohairs, 25 cts.—very cheap. 

Lot of 4-4 Princess Cloths, 75 cts.—cost the im- 
porter 90 cts. 

Full line of Black Silks. 

Black and Colored Alpacas, from 37} cts. to $1.25., 
Particular care taken in the selection of Alpacas; 

Extra size Long and Square Plain Mixt Blanket 
Shawls, short fringe. 

New importation and new shades of Bound Thibet 
Long and Square Shawls. 

Silk Gauze, Bobbinets, Wash Blonds and all the 
other Cap materials. 

House Furnishing Goods in great variety. 

N.B.—Persons in the country desiring to order 
goods will be furnished with samples by mail. 
Country Merchants invited to call. ems 515 iwa 


WH. GRACOCK, 


GENERAL 


PaaTD eT Fubert surest” 


PHILADELPHIA. 
A General Assortment of Ready-made Coffins 


and every requisite for Funerals furnished. 
36 69 ly 


REGESTER, BELL & HOPKINS 


Furniture Warehouse, 
No. 526 Callowhill Street 


on band es of fine WALNUT and 
oo TAGE PURNI 
a HU of Old 


promptnesr. 
mwexi wyp 








wine Also first-class 
SK MATTRESSES. Renova 
Cuemn Varnishing and Repairing attended to wi 
Prices Repucsp. 
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Closing Out—COLORED SILKS, |CHESTERFIELD BOARDING SoH0OL 


Modes, Browns, Steels, &., at greatly re- 
duced prices. 

New shades in Silk Poplins just received. 

Book Muslins and Hdkfs, Silk Blonde, Silk 
Gause, Wash Gause, Bobbinett. &e., always on 
hand. A nid assortment of Merino Shawls in 
Spring shades. Black Silks, &. 


HENRY ALBERTSON & BROS., 
26 South Second St., Philada , 
« 36528 Between Market and Chestnut. 


CARPETINGS. 
ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 


Window Shades, Oil Cloth, Mats, &c. 


BENJAMIN CREEN, 
m29ps23 33 North Second 8St,, Philada. 


‘WM. HEACOCK’S 


FURRITURE WAREROONS, 
No. 18 North Ninth Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Re g, Varnishing. and Upholstering: 
emovals and Packing of Furniture 
earefully attended to. Rooms to 

Let for Storing Purniture. 


Trust Company, &c. 


THE 


Girard Life Insurance, An- 
nuity and Trust Company 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 
No. 408 Chestnut Street. 


Receive Trusts of all kinds, whether as 
Trustees, Assignees, Guardians, or Commit- 
tee of Lunacy; also act as Executors and 
Administrators, to the duties of which par- 
ticular attention is paid by old and experi- 
enced hands. 

Deposits and Trust Funds are not, in any 
event, liable for the debts or obligations of 
the Company, being kept separate. 

Chartered in 1836. 

Assets, January 1, 1869, $3,083,645, 

THOS. RIDGWAY, President. 
SETH I. COMLY, Vice-President. 
JOHN ’F. JAMES, Actuary. 


WM. H. STCEVER, Asst Actuary. 
wzms3 219 











Situated on the ‘Creceiels ONE three miles Srom 
Bordentown, N. J. 
The Fifty-Ninth (or Winter) Seswon of this Institution com- 
menced on the 16th of Eleventh month, 1869. 
Terms $100 per session of twenty weeks. No extra ¢ 
For fall particulars address HENKY W. pipe war Be 
12 StHwy Crosawicks P.O.. Barlingtom Co.. N 


BOOKS 


ISSUBD BY THE 


‘BOOK ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS.” 
For sale by EMMOR COMLY, 144 N. Seventh, St. 
PRISCILLA CADWALLADER, Memoir of. 
18mo. 141 pp., ClOth.....00. srce ssoecee, se, Price 50c. 
Biblical History Familiarized by Questions. 
By Ann A. Townsenp. 18mo. 324 pp. Price 87c. 
Talks with the Children; or, Questions und An- 
swers for Family Use or First-Day Schouis. By 
Jang Jounson. 18mo. 71 pp. Part First. Price 25c. 


« 108 “ “ Second. “ 40c, 
Devotional Poetry for the Children. 
BB UO. C4 PPro nccdiccoinssses cdsasesbn scssece -Price 20c. 


A Daily Scriptural Watchword and Gospel 
Promise, by Janz Jonnson. 2d edition. Price 75c. 
Thoughts ‘for the Children, or Questions and 
Answers, designed to encourage serious and pro- 
fitable Reflection in the Young Mind. By Janz 
Jounson. 32mo. 64 pp., Cloth......... Price 20c. 
Pamiliar Conversations on the Queries. By 
Harriet E. Stocaiy. 18mo. 136 pp......Price 49c. 
“A Treasury of FPacts’—a Book designed for 
Children, in Six Numbers, being a revisior of 

“ Karly Impressions.” Compiled by Janz Jonyeou. 

6 Nos., 32mo, 64 pp. each........... seoeePrice J5u. 
Essays upon some of the Testimonies of Truth 
as held by the Society of Friends, by Janz Jonnson 
LOMO. FT] PP.oc...cccecccscccceccseccccepsagce Price 25¢, 
Sars ga Practical Piety and Divine Grace. 


18mo. 50 pp. Oloth.....:..... Price20¢. — 





BOOKS FOR SALE 


Journal of John Comly, $2.00. Journal of Hugh Judge, $1.00. 
Journal of John Wool $1.00. Janpey’s Life of Geo. Fox, —_ 
Early Quakerism, by B. ner, cloth, $2. Prie 
Miscellany, ‘la, iH vol. ee print, 
Penington, 4¥ aware County, Penna., $3.00. 
Thos. $1.00. “The Sand ” 


nlid's Book 
$1.00. Ne Beet in Heaven, bots. 60 cts a dozen. Child’s Book of © 
$2.65. Dissertation om the Chris- 


Nature, in 3 parts. Illustrated, 
tian Ministry. by John Jackson, 50c. Young Friends’ Manual, by 
a Hallowell, cloth, 75c. Sermon by Wm. Lenape A 50 cta. a 
dozen. Account of John Richardson, 7ic. Law’s Address to the 

ag aes Familiar Letters, by Ann Wilson, 75c. Rufus Hall, 

ly Corruptions of Chritanity, 8," Lit of Sarah Grubb, 
Tbe. The Crucified and Quickened 26 ets. Tour to 
West Indies, K. W. Moore, $1.25. Meditations on Life and its Re- 


ligions Duties—Meditatiens on Death and Eternity, by Zechokke, | 


$1.50 each. Mott on Education, &c.,40c. Ta-0-pi (a friendly Sioux 
tndian) and his Friends, or The Indian’s Wrongs and Rights. $1 
Tobacco and its Effects A Prize Essay, 48 pp. a « Studies.” 
by Jobn A Dorgan, $1.25. et Cie Gere, & 

ener. 80c. Rules of a of Phileda. Yearly Meeting, 85c. 
The Conciliator, lie. A Key to the Coneiliator, 25c. Theology 
aes lified, 25c. Essays—On the Responsibility of the Church; 


eral Sermens; Om True Greatness Napny's Christ mar, 


poe On the Mountain, 20c. “ Buy your own Cherries,” 10c. 
EMILY MAYLAND, or, o Faithful Governess, 287 pp . $2.00. 
“THE NEW TESTAM cloth, 75 cts 
Bible and Testament. one tae 
New edition Memoir of Jobn Riberia 25 ots. 
Memorials of Rebecca ase 
Day BY pas: compiled by Wm .Henry Chase. $1.40. 
rok tae Dums eee by the Pennsylvania “ &- 
ciety for for Proveution of Cruelty to Animals,” 60 cts. 
tt 20 per cent. additional, when sent by mail. ‘ 
Manrrace Cerriricates, Fine Parchment, in boxes, $5.00. 
EMMOR OOMLY, 144 N. Seventh &t. 
exxi ly 
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